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Democracy’s Stake in India 
* 


Mr. Jounson: India, with one-sixth of the world’s population, is 
strategically located between Europe, the Middle East, and the rest of 
Asia. Today, India finds herself in the great tumult which is sweeping 

_ all of Asia. Vast changes have transformed Asia since the end of World 
War Il. First, the Japanese Empire collapsed; secondly, India, Burma, 
_ Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, and the Philippines have won their free- 
dom and are bitterly hostile to any traces of Western imperialism; 
_ thirdly, China has been organized by the Communists; fourthly, a great 
~ revolution of rising expectations is sweeping Asia. 

Mr. Bowles, how may we Americans relate ourselves to this new 

India in the new Asia? 


Mr. Bow es: It seems to me that the most important thing which we 

- have to do is try, as best we can—and this is not easy—to put ourselves 
_»in the position of Asians and to try to consider how they look out at 
_ the world. 

The money which the West took out of Asia during the period of 
colonialism was important. It ran into billions and billions of dollars. 
It helped to build up the West and to speed the Industrial Revolution. 

| But it seems to me that even more important than the money taken out 

_ of Asia was the humiliation which was left behind by colonialism. The 
people of India and the other ex-colonial countries were treated as 
second-class citizens. Their color was different from that of most West- 

_ erners, and they felt the discrimination which came from this situation 
very deeply. It is something that they are not going to forget for many 
_ years to come. It makes them very sensitive—terribly sensitive—some- 
times irritatingly sensitive. It makes them sometimes a little arrogant 
too as they talk about the world and its problems; and sometimes, as 

they moralize and tell us where we are wrong, we forget that this has 
come out of their past and their feelings of sensitivity of their old situa- 
tion. 

Another factor, of course, is the poverty of Asia; but even more 
important, I think, than the poverty is the fact that people throughout 
India and Asia now feel that this poverty is unnecessary. Toynbee, the 
British historian, was once asked, “How will this age be remembered?” 
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And his questioner said, “I suppose you will say that it is the age of 
the atomic bomb?” 

Toynbee said, “No, the histories of a hundred years from today, I 
believe, will say that this age will be remembered, because it was the 
first period in history when mankind dared to believe that it could | 
bring, through science, a better life to people everywhere.” ) 

In China the new challenge is developing through a dictatorship, 
closely associated with that of the Soviet Union. The Communist 
Chinese are telling Asia that theirs is the only way in which living | 
standards can be raised quickly and an industrial state put together. 
This is the challenge of communism in Asia, and it is very great. India 
is trying to meet that challenge through democracy. 


Mk. JouNnson: Schultz, you have explored the great changes in Asia 
and in Latin America too since the war. How do you feel that we can | 
relate ourselves to the new India and to the new Asia? ; 


Mr. Scuutrz: My first comment would be to modify just slightly 
what Mr. Bowles said when he spoke of the billions that the West | 
has taken out of Asia and the humiliation in some of these countries, | 
touching even on the servile. I would stress, particularly in India, some | 
of the heritage which has come from the West into India at the same 
time. My experiences in India with the Civil Service in 1946 convinced 
me that one of the great achievements in India is the Civil Service. 
This they acquired largely out of the British; and it carried forward | 
with their own people as it was then largely Indian. They have West- | 
ern law largely in concepts and values, and the English language is the | 
predominant language in communication. 

These are inheritants, if you please, from the West and very impor- 
tant, I believe, in terms of our topic here. 

More directly to your question, Johnson, I would say that I am im-| 
pressed, as I take my bearings on India, by the achievements of India 
in these last few years. Here I would stress the achievements in govern-| 
ment, the stability. When you contrast the history of so many Latin 
American governments, which I have been digging into firsthand in| 
the last year, India does look very, very stable. The election which she 
held was certainly a demonstration of democratic procedures. : 

I would also stress her economic advance in the last two or three 
years. She is on top of the food problem once more. The clothing situa- 
tion is much improved. Land reform is going forward in a rather 
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orderly way, though it may be too slow for our taste. And I would 


_ stress very strongly the community development programs which are 


_ under way. 


Mr. Jounson: You have suggested, Bowles, that India offers a great 


_ alternative to Asia—that is, an alternative different from that chosen by 


China since 1949. And Schultz in his discussion has mentioned some of 


_ the aspects of the Indian alternative. Which do you feel are the most 


Ae? 


. aay 


vital in terms of the future of India? 


Mr. Bowtts: I would agree, first of all, that the British made a very 
great contribution to Asia and to India at the same time that they were 
taking out the billions of dollars. Nehru, after all, went to Oxford; so 


_ did Gandhi. Most Indian leaders learned about the whole idea of indi- 


’ 


ty YY, 


vidual freedom from the West. 
Mr. Scuuttz: That is right. 


Mr. Bow es: And out of that belief in freedom came their own urge 
for independence. The Civil Service of which you speak is one of the 
very best in the world. Paul Appleby of the Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship at Syracuse University has said that India has one of the best-run 
democratic civil services for a non-Communist government in the 
world. 


Mr. Scuutiz: It is excellent, yes. 


Mr. Bowtss: At the same time, I would not be too optimistic about 
some of these points. First of all, the Civil Service has one weakness— 
it is cut off too much in too great a degree from the people. It has a 


_ sense of autocratic operation. This also is British, I might add. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I agree with that. 
Mr. Bowtes: Another factor is that the food situation is better, but 


| that is primarily due right now to two excellent monsoon rains in the 


last two years. Let us hope it continues to get better. They are doing a 


_ great deal to make it better, but still I do not think that we can judge 


too much from last year, which is one of the first years that they had 
really good rains. They are making progress. They are doing some very 
exciting things, and I think that the British contribute a great deal to 
the possibilities. 

Mr. Scuutrz: I accept every one of the qualifications which you have 
made. Since you have been in India at considerable length and have 
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been much closer to the developments in India all along, I am incline 
to press on you the general questions of the nature of the progres 
which one can see in India so that we get a more realistic feel of wha 
is under way. I am very much impressed by what I hear about the co 

munity development programs which characterize parts of India noy 
and the longer-run plan, the five-year plan as it is often referred ta 


Mr. Jounson: I might point out that a visitor to India today, if he ii 
at all sensitive, sees the great excitement in India about the five-yea: 
plan in contrast to certain other Asian countries. In India there is ¢ 
move on to help themselves. | 


Mr. Bowuts: A tremendous move! The five-year plan is an exciting 
document to read. Its target date is two years from this April 1, in 1956 
In other words, that is when it is supposed to be finished. The i 
Indian election will follow just a few months later, so you can be sur 
that the success or failure of the five-year plan is going to be the 
principal issue in India’s next democratic election in 1956. They hope b 
that time to be self-sufficient in food. That is, they will not have to . 
any more food abroad. This will be a tremendous help to them, b 
cause now they are spending three or four hundred million dollars 
year in pounds sterling and dollars buying rice and wheat abroad. Onc 
they are self-sufficient in food, all that money can be put into capital 
investment, industrial expansion, and the rest. 

Their irrigation projects are fantastically big. They have three ° 
them which are as big or bigger than anything that we have in th 
United States, and these are well on their way to completion. They ar 
adding irrigated land bigger than all the whole area of South Carolin: 
in these next two or three years. 

The malaria control program is designed to free India from malari 
to all intents and purposes by 1956. They now have a hundred millior 
cases of malaria a year. The Rockefeller Foundation says that thi 
malaria pulls down their output about 6 per cent a year. 


Mk. Jounson: That hundred million cases is out of a population of ; 
little more than three hundred million. 


Mr. Bowtss: Three hundred and sixty million. It is one of the bigges 
administrative jobs, I guess, ever tackled to spray the homes, barnyards 
trees, ponds, or near by where a hundred and ninety million peopl 
live with DDT once a year and in some cases twice a year. They wil 
have about eight or ten thousand people working on that program 
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4 And, by the way, we are putting up about half the money; they are 


r 


putting up the other half. 


Mr. Jonson: An essential point to raise with you, Mr. Bowles, it 


_ seems to me, about India is whether this is all being forced upon the 


Indian people from above, from their government, or whether the 
Indian people really want this? Are they themselves the inner, vital 


_ energy which is helping to put the five-year plan across? 


Mr. Bowzzs: They are coming to be the vital energy. I do not think 
that Point Four work or development work can possibly succeed any 


_ other way than up out of the people and through the villages. That is 


; 


if 
a 
: 
[ 


the way they are trying to do it. The community project work of 


which Mr. Schultz spoke is really an adaptation of our extension work 
services in the United States. 


Mr. Scuutrtz: That is right. 
Mr. Bowzgs: One village worker will be trained to cover three vil- 


' lages—that is, a total of almost two thousand people, for an Indian 
_ village is about six hundred. He has three jobs: first, to introduce more 


modern agricultural methods, better seeds, better use of fertilizer, a 
steel plow, perhaps, and better methods of planting; secondly, to get the 
village cleaned up as a public health matter and get the antimalaria 


| spraying in; and, thirdly, to get a school started. 


When that village worker first comes to the village, he is looked on 
with great distrust. The theory is that any outsider must be a tax col- 
lector; children run, and everybody runs. But soon they shift entirely 
around, going to the other extreme, and say, “Well, now, the govern- 
ment really wants to help us. We will sit back and let the government 
do its job. We want a school; we want a hospital; we want new roads; 
we want everything; and we want them quickly.” 

That is the village worker’s greatest test, because he has to explain 
that he cannot possibly do this. There is not enough money in the 
world to build Asia through outside resources. He has to organize them 
to help themselves—by building their own school, building their own 
roads, and putting all their free time to work in building up their own 


community. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Let me cite just one piece of evidence which supports 


| what Mr. Bowles has been saying. Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, who has 
| spent fifteen years in India and during the latter part of his career there 
| was head of the agricultural institute in Allahabad, has been a colleague 
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of mine in the studies which I am undertaking. Therefore, we have i 
discussed at some length developments in India. He was back recently} 
and went into the field; and out of this fifteen years of experience hell 
said that there is a dramatic change which has come about in the last{} 
two or three years and now becomes very evident. This is in the self- 
propelling capacities of the community. He cites just one incident aftery) 
another that is evidence of this sort. if 
One example is that they recently went to dedicate a library in ay) 
small rural village. The fact that a library is being set up is in itself aj} 
miracle when you see these villages and think of them. But they have) 
established a library with a few books. The dedication ceremony wasi} 
handled by a woman, a young woman, which is completely out of caste} 
if you know India. This again illustrates the breaking-through from} 
the bottom—the rights of the woman, reaching for education, reaching} 
for the library, is merely illustrated by this. 
Mr. Mosher’s judgment is that the villages are now beginning ta 
move as they never could get them to move before independence and 
even during the first two or three years after independence. 


M 


iy 


Mr. Bow es: I know another story which illustrates what you say}}) 
Down in south India one day I talked to a manufacturer, a very decent} 
fellow, who was trying very much to do the right things. He had in4}) 
troduced a maternal health service and had built a school for his em4| 
ployees; and he was completely disgusted. He said: “It’s all to no good3} 
25 per cent of my workers are Communists. They all say, ‘If this man} 
can afford to build a school for us now, he has been paying us muchj 
too small wages over too long a period of time; he must be very, very) 
rich.) ”: 

That afternoon I went out in some villages where they had built af 
school, built a clinic, and built some roads with their own free labo 
for their own value and their own future. You could not find a Com} 
munist within a thousand miles of that place. They are proud people 
very excited by what they had done. 

I went back to the manufacturer and I said, “Suppose you had} 
brought the people in to do this job themselves, and suppose you had 
worked with them on Sunday or some day of the week; suppose yo | 
had got them to contribute their free time, and you had added sony 
more to it—I do not think that 25 per cent of your people today would! 
be Communists.” 


i 
| 


| 
} 


\} 
} 
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There is another point. I had some figures the other day from India 
which were very exciting to me, because they showed that the amount 
of free labor, estimated at a price per day of only twenty cents (that is a 
rupee a day), amounts to more than all the government’s investment in 
village work. In other words, the people, figuring their time at only 
twenty cents a day, have actually done more than all the government 
put together. 


Mr. JouHNson: How much has the United States done in terms of the 
five-year plan of India? You have just pointed out that the people of 
India have put in more than the government of India. How much have 
we put in? 


Mr. Bowtes: That is in the village work, of course. In the village 
work we are supporting about 15 per cent of the money investment in 
the program. I suppose our investment will run fifteen or twenty mil- 
lion dollars total in the village program. We are supporting about half 
the program of malaria control. But the Indians are doing the big job 
and carrying the big expenditure in the great river-valley program 
which is giving them all this new irrigation. And, by the way, it is 
upping India’s hydroelectric power by 55 per cent. 

Of course, all this must be compared back to China. Day after day, 
the “Voice of Peking,” the propaganda voice of China, is saying, “Here 
is the biggest dam in the world; here is a new steel mill; here is a new 
program here; and here is a new program there.” And India is trying 
desperately to answer. I do not know whether she can succeed be- 
cause, well, there are many, many factors; and, of course, it is a big sub- 
ject. A totalitarian country can squeeze its people very, very hard; and, 
if they do not like it, they go to Siberia or whatever the Chinese equiv- 
alent of Siberia might be. They hope to get out of a totalitarian country 
15-20 per cent savings of the gross national income; India is able to get 
only 5 or 6 per cent, a much smaller amount. 

But another factor comes in. The democratic country has to give its 
people a semblance of progress from year to year. It is not enough for 
them to show the people a picture of a steel mill and say, “Look, isn’t 
it wonderful what your country’s doing?” The people want to see 
something happening in their village. 

Mr. Jonson: You have raised the various economic difficulties which 


are involved in a democratic country lifting itself from an undeveloped 
to a developed status. What about the political developments in India? 
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Are these exciting? Are these hopeful? How many Communists are 
there in India, for instance? 


Mr. Bow zs: Five per cent of the people voted Communist at the last 
election. Of course, that is a question which we all ask: How about 
communism in India? Nehru gets a little disturbed at that. He says, 
“Why do you Americans not worry more about communism among 
your Western friends? In Italy, to which you have given three and a 
half billion dollars, 35 per cent of the people vote Communist. In 
France, where you have given many hundreds of millions of dollars, 
20 per cent vote Communist. In poor little India, only 5 per cent vote 
Communist.” 

However, I think that he may be a little too optimistic, because the 
big problem in India is: Can this vast country be held together? It is 
important to remember that no Indian ever held India together, and 
this goes for all the great emperors—Akbar, Asoka, and so on. India 
was held together as a nation only by the British and only by the 
present government. There are three hundred and sixty million people; 
they speak twelve languages. The forces of disintegration are very great, 
and the Communist program is to complete the disintegration if they 
can by pulling them apart at the seams, capturing a state government 
here and there, and pulling down the whole thing. Nehru is trying 
very hard to stop that. 


Mk. Scuuttz: But, on the other side, it must be said that the political 
constitution and the political framework which have been created since 
independence is also a very, very great integrating force in India. 


Mr. Bowzss: It is magnificent; yes. 


Mr. Scuutrz: The princely states have gone, and the people do find 
themselves now drawn into a state political process in which they voted, 
in which the Congress represents them in the very vast majority. I 


would call these very strong integrating forces on the other side. 


Mr. Bow es: That is right. I would go further and say that I do not 
think that any nation in the course of six years—as a matter of fact, 
since the birth of our own country—has accomplished so much political- 
ly. There is an interesting point when people ask, “Is Nehru a Com- 
munist?” Many people, after independence in 1947, came to Nehru and 
said: “You have to take over the country and become a sort of a benev- 
olent Atatiirk, as Atatiirk was in Turkey. This is the only way that 


a 
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the people will follow you; they will do what you want them to do. 
Now, we know you do not want to be a dictator, but just for ten years 
take the country and run it, and we will follow.” 

And Nehru said, “No. I want a constitution. I want a model demo- 
cratic constitution.” 

So, reluctantly, his associates agreed, and they put this constitution 
together, and it is a remarkable document. 

The next point was that they said, “Well, at least you are going to 
delay elections for a good long time. We can operate, postponing from 
year to year, until we get the right time to have elections.” 

Nehru said, “The right time is now.” 

And under Nehru’s goading they proceeded to have an election in 
1952 that most people thought could not possibly work; but a hundred 
and six million voted, a higher percentage than voted in the last 
presidential election here in the United States, and they voted pretty 
sensibly. 


Mr. Joxnson: I certainly agree that Nehru and the Congress party 
are firmly dedicated to free institutions and a free society. In spite of 
what you have been saying, we do hear in the United States the state- 
ment that we should not aid India, either in a private way or with 
public money, because India is “neutralist” or because India is not on 
our side. She opposes us in the United Nations. And I must say that in 
my trip in Asia this past spring one Asian told me that, whenever an 
Asian leader says that he loves America, you know that he is a liar; he 
is just trying to get your money when he says such a thing. What is 
this puzzle about whether we should aid India or not or that the price 
of that aid should be support? 

Mr. Bowtss: I think that we are making a great mistake basing our 
foreign policy, and particularly in regard to Asia, much too much on 
what countries love us and what countries do not love us. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is correct. 


Mr. Bowtzs: The thing I look for is the faith, the integration of the 
country, its conviction that its ways are right, and its willingness to 
fight for those ways if necessary—against communism or against any 
intruder. Let us take the example of Burma, to get away from Nehru 
and India. Burma was supposed to be, two or three years ago, just a 
complete failure, a hopeless mess. But a democratic government has 
managed to knock the Communists completely out. 
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Mr. Jounson: Democratic government with socialists. 


Mr. Bowtes: They were socialists; that is right. But they despise 
communism, and they have gone ahead to beat communism—first, by 
beating the Communist revolutionaries and, second, by putting through 
the reforms which were necessary to win the support of the villagers. As 
a result, the Communist movement in Burma has practically collapsed. 

Yet, Burma does not vote with us; as a matter of fact, she usually 
votes with Nehru and India. They have thrown out our Point Four. 
They are very mad at us on several scores, but every one I know out 
there feels that, if the Chinese Communists ever invaded Burma, they 
would have their hands full; they would have a wildcat in their laps. 


Mr. Scuuttz: This stresses a very important principle. It seems to me 
that in countries like Burma or a country more importantly like India 
our policy should see to it that internally the Communists cannot take 
over and that a country and a government committed to Western 
values survives even though they disagree strategically with us in the 
particular role they play in the power relationships and in foreign 
affairs. Let me cite just a little example in the South American scene— 
Costa Rica. Here is a country in which the present government has out- 
maneuvered and outfought the Communists, and it is the one country 
in the Central American group in which the Communists just simply 
are out and have no chance. It represents a liberal group, largely sup- 
ported by small farmers; and yet we are extraordinarily cool to it and 
do not give it support in our foreign policy. Yet, it is precisely the kind 
of government which is supporting the reforms, both in labor and in 
agriculture, that will live long and cement the country and keep the 
Communists out. Surely our policy should be precisely supporting 
such a group. 


Mr. Bow ss: I wholly agree. As a matter of fact, unless we wake up 
to that situation, we are going to find ourselves so far off tune and so 
far out of step with the rest of the world in both South America and 
Asia and also, I might add, in Africa, where another kind of revolution 
is stirring and steaming. Nehru once said to me, “There are one hun- 
dred and sixty million Africans and four million Europeans in Africa. 
Before too long they must come together; they must work out their 
problems, or the one hundred and sixty million Africans will throw the 
four million Europeans out; and they will do it bloodily and with hor- 
rible brutality. You cannot tell what will come out. Is there not enough 
statesmanship and good sense in the world to bring these two groups 
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together? The Africans need the Europeans; the Europeans need the 
Africans.” 

And we simply have to recognize the principle that people do want 
to be free. What they want are the very things for which we have al- 
ways fought and struggled for in this country—independence, self- 
respect, a better opportunity. If those points are un-American, then I 
just do not know America. 


Mr. Jonnson: Mr. Bowles, were you not impressed in Indonesia with 
the knowledge President Sukarno has of the American Revolution and 
the democratic dogma of the United States? 


Mr. Bow tes: You know, Sukarno and U Nu in Burma, Nehru, and 
perhaps Naguib in Egypt and Magsaysay in the Philippines could sit 
around a table with Tom Paine and Andrew Jackson and Tom Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln, and they would all speak the same lan- 
guage. That is the truth of it. And if we cannot understand these 
people, it just means that we are a long distance from our own ante- 
cedents. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Johnson really gets you into history, and it is a fine 
touch; but in the few minutes which we still have on this University 
of Chicago Rounp Taste, I would like to put in this point for emphasis, 
and that is: Let us acknowledge and recognize the diversity of the 
American scene, public and private. Let us keep the channels open 
in our relationships to a country like India. I have a very high regard 
for what the Ford Foundation is doing. 

Mr. Jounson: In the village development program particularly in 
India. 

Mr. Scuuttz: I would like to see other foundations moving into 
India. I would like to see voluntary groups—like the Carnegie group 
and the Rockefeller Foundation—go in. 

Mr. Bowtes: There are other foundations—the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is doing some good work. They are all doing good work. 

Mr. Scuuttz: I would like to see the universities also help. The 
University of Illinois has this very fine relationship with Allahabad. 
M.LT. is moving in as a university. I think that these are extraor- 
dinarily fine developments, in addition to our public programs—Point 
Four and technical assistance. 

- Mr. Bowes: I would like to endorse that very heartily, because the 
more that private groups back up the government’s efforts, the better 
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this thing is going to be. Government does have a job to do. The 
Monetary Fund has just made a study of India, and they have come 
up with the fact that this five-year plan, which is due to be completed 
by the first of April, 1956, has a four-hundred-million-dollar gap. Four _ 
hundred million dollars is about one-fourth of what the Soviet Union - 
is putting into Communist China. The question is: What will we do 
about this? Will we help to make up this four-hundred-million-dollar 
deficit, or will we not? 

It seems to me, though, that there are two things: The money is 
awfully important, but it is also important how the money is used. 
Is it used, as you suggested before, to build a country from the 
ground up—... 


Mr. ScHuttz: It must be! 


Mr. Bowies: .. . I think that it is being used that way—or from 
the top down? If it is from the ground up, it is all right. The second 
point is: How is it given? If we give money, asking for gratitude, 
expecting people to be servile to us, it is not going to work. If your 
good friend asked for a thousand dollars or two thousand dollars as 
a loan, and you said, “I will give you the loan if you vote as I tell 
you to vote and if you ask your children to thank me every night at 
dinner for what I have done for them,” I do not think that you would 
keep that friend very long. We have to apply the same principles in 
international affairs. 


Mr. Jounson: I think, gentlemen, that we are in agreement that 
too much time is spent in the United States on the question of whether 
or not a given country likes America before we are willing to extend 
aid. We should emphasize that the aid which we are extending, al- 
though useful to a given country, is not dominant in the country; that 
a country like India is spending immense amounts of money more 
than we are giving; and that India is really going to determine her 
own future, not the United States. But we can aid them and help 
them in determining that future. 

Also, India is critical today in Asia in view of the fact that it is the 
alternative to communism in Asia. If India makes a success of raising 
her standard of living in her five-year plan, or subsequent five-year 
plans, it offers all of Asia the hope that a better standard of living 
can be achieved under democratic government, so that these countries 


do not have to go the Communist way to have a better standard for 
their people. 


MANKIND IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE* 


A ROUND TABLE Discussion by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Robert Redfield 


Prime Minister Nexuru: When 
Gandhi came on the scene, he of- 
fered a way. It was an odd way—a 
new way—of political action. What 
he said was not new in its essence. 
Great men had said it previously, but 
there was a difference in that he ap- 
plied that teaching to mass political 
action. Something which the indi- 
vidual had been taught to do, or 
how to behave in his individual life, 
was suddenly sought to be adopted 
to mass action—and mass action in 
a vast country of people who, from 
the educational point of view, were 
illiterate, untrained, and thoroughly 
frightened; people whom fear ob- 
sessed, and who (if I refer to the 
peasantry of our country, which 
formed about 80 per cent of our 
population) were kicked and cuffed 
by everybody who came in contact 
with them, whether it was a govern- 
mental agency, or the police, or their 
landlord, or the landlord’s agent, or 
the moneylender. Whoever it was 
treated them badly. They never had 
any relief from the tremendous bur- 
den which they endured. 

Well, Gandhi came, and he told 
them that there was a way out—a 
way of achieving freedom. “First of 
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all,” he said, “shed your fear. Do 
not be afraid. And then act in a 
united way, but always peacefully. 
Do not bear any ill will in your 
hearts against your opponent. You 
are fighting a system, not an indi- 
vidual, not a race, or not the people 
of another country, but a system— 
the imperialist system or the colo- 
nial system.” 

Now, it was not very easy for us 
to understand all this; and much 
more difficult it must have been for 
others, our peasantry and _ others. 
But the fact remains that there was 
some power in his voice, something 
in him which seemed to infuse other 
people and to bring courage to them 
and to make them feel that this man 
was not an empty talker but that he 
meant what he said and that he 
would be able “to deliver the goods,” 
if I may put it colloquially. Almost 
magically, his influence spread. He 
was well known before that, but not 
in this particular way. And we saw, 
within a few months, a change come 
over our countryside. The peasantry 
began to behave differently. It 
straightened its back. It could look 
you in the face more. It had accepted 
self-confidence and __ self-reliance. 
Now, that did not happen auto- 
matically, of course, for Gandhi's 
message was carried to these peasants 
in the countryside by tens of thou- 
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sands of young men and young 
women. First of all, they went to the 
people; they became enthusiastic 
about it; and they took it. Within a 
few months, the whole aspect of 
India changed. 

Now, it is simple enough to say, 
“Do not be afraid.” There is nothing 
magical about that. Of what were 
we afraid? What is a person normal- 
ly afraid of? Many things. We were 
afraid of being put in prison. We 
were afraid of our property’s being 
confiscated for sedition. We were 
afraid, if you like, of being shot at 
and killed as rebels. Well, Gandhi 
argued with us. “After all, if you 
are so frightfully keen on freedom, 
what does it matter if you go to 
prison, if your property is confis- 
cated, even if you are killed? It does 
not much matter because you will 
get something infinitely more. Apart 
from serving for a great cause and 
apart from possibly achieving re- 
sults, the mere act of doing this will 
fill you with a certain satisfaction 
and joy.” Somehow or other that 
voice seemed to convince masses of 
people; and there was this tremen- 
dous change. 

We had ups and downs, apparent 
failures for the moment. But such 
was the nature of the activity—of 
the method and technique of action 
which Gandhi had taught us—that 
even in a moment of apparent fail- 
ure there really was no going back. 

You may have heard that a large 
number of us, a hundred thousand 
of us, were in prison; and apparent- 


ly nothing was happening in India. 


The movement for freedom was sup- | 
pressed. It was so, in a superficial ) 
sense. Six months later, or a year | 
later, suddenly one would find that | 
that movement was very much alive. / 
Repeatedly, the British government | 
was amazed. They would think that | 
they had put an end to this busi- | 
ness; and then they would find that 
it had started off at a higher pitch | ) 
than ever, because a movement of | 
that type, which was a peculiar mix- 
ture of mass movement plus indi- 
vidual action (that is, each individ- 
ual doing something regardless of 
whether others did it or not), is very 
dificult to crush. It may be sup- 
pressed for a while, but, because | 
there is that individual incentive 
and because the individual wants to | 
act regardless even of whether others | 
act or not, and when thousands and 
tens of thousands of individuals feel 
that way, it is difficult to suppress 
them. 

How do governments function? | 
Democratic governments in the ulti- | 
mate analysis function largely, of 
course, with the good will of the 
people and with their cooperation. 
It cannot go very much against 
them. Even an autocratic govern- | 
ment has to have a measure of good | 
will. It cannot function without it. 
In the ultimate analysis, a govern- 
ment functions because of certain 
sanctions which it has and which 
are represented by its army, or police 
force. If a government is in line 
with the thought of a majority of | 
the people, it is a democratic gov- | 
ernment, and only a very small mi- 
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nority may feel its pressure. Now, if 
an individual refuses to be afraid of 
the sanctions of government, what 
is the government to do about it? It 
may put him in prison. The person 
is not afraid; he welcomes it. He 
may be, if you like, shot down. He 
is not afraid of facing death. Well, 
then a government has to face a 
crisis; that is, a government, in spite 
of its great power, cannot really con- 
quer an individual. It may kill him; 
it does not overcome him. That is 
failure on the part of the govern- 
ment—that is to say, a government 
which is essentially based, apart from 
the other factors which I have men- 
tioned, upon the sanctions it has, 
comes up against something—the 
spirit of man—which refuses to be 
afraid of those sanctions. 

Now, that is a thing which normal 
governments do not understand. 
They are upset by it. They do not 
know how to deal with it. They can 
deal with the individual, of course, 
in the normal way by treating him 
as a criminal. But that, too, does not 
work, because that man does not 
feel like a criminal, nor do others 
regard him as a criminal. So, it does 
not work. 

So that this process, this technique 
of action, was not one of overwhelm- 
ing government so much by mass 
action, although there was that 
phase of it, but rather of undermin- 
ing the prestige of a government 
before which an individual would 
not bow. Many of you no doubt have 
read something very like it in 
Thoreau’s writings. This was de- 


veloped on a mass scale by Gandhi. 
Naturally, the people of India were 
not very well trained nor did they 
very well understand the philosophy 
of this technique of action. They 
were weak and frail human beings. 
They slipped and made mistakes, 
and all that. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, they did function according 
to that technique; and ultimately 
they triumphed. That is one thing I 


should like you to bear in mind. 


Mr. ReprieLp: Pandit Nehru, you 
were imprisoned for what I think 
was regarded by some as revolution- 
ary activity; and you yourself have 
written of the Indian Congress as a 
revolutionary. I wonder if you 
would say what this revolution was 
with which you yourself have been 
associated. 


Prime Minister Nenwru: It was 
essentially and outwardly a political 
revolution against foreign domina- 
tion of the country. But behind it lay 
deeper causes—economic and social 
causes which brought the masses into 
play because probably the most im- 
portant feature of the world today 
is this economic upsurge and reali- 
zation by vast masses of people that 
they must have better living condi- 
tions, a rise in the standards of liv- 
ing, and that they must not tolerate 
what they have been putting up with 
for so long. So, it was a combination 
of political and social and economic 
causes. 


Mr. ReprFiExp: I was struck by this 
upsurge of the masses, this discon- 
tent of the terribly poor, longer to be 
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terribly poor, when I was in China 
last year. Would you feel that this is, 
in a sense, a world-wide revolution, 
an upsurge which characterizes most 


of the world’s peoples, perhaps? 


Prime Minister Nenru: It cer- 
tainly characterizes the people in 
the underdeveloped countries—that 
is, those people for whom the pri- 
mary problems are the necessaries of 
life which they want to have and 
which they do not at present possess. 
In that sense it is widespread. 

Meanwhile, other things have hap- 
pened which have made them con- 
scious of their position. Various de- 
velopments—communications, trans- 
port, et cetera—so that they know 
about the rest of the world. Techno- 
logical development perhaps is the 
basic thing for the revolution in the 
present age. 


Mr. Reprietp: That presents, 
then, a new sort of problem for the 
world. I wonder if you think that it 
might perhaps be put this way: How 
may the desperately poor, “the dis- 
possessed,” as you have called them, 
live in one world with those who are 
relatively wealthy? I speak both of 
people within one country and the 
great differences in wealth as be- 
tween countries. Is that not a great 
problem? What are we to do about 
it? 

Prime Minister Neuru: I sup- 
pose that one must aim at raising 
them and at reducing the differences, 
both within the country and be- 
tween different countries. The proc- 
ess may not be very quick; never- 


theless, it cannot be very slow, either. 


Mr. Reprretp: Would you think, 
then, that the effort, which was rep- 
resented by the Marshall Plan with 
regard to Europe and which was 
suggested by President Truman un- 
der Point Four, leads in a direction 
of much greater responsibility and 
effort, for the future, than perhaps 


Americans are aware? 


Prime Minister Nenru: I think 
that the Marshall Plan certainly 
helped certain countries in Europe 
greatly and helped them to help 
themselves, which is important. 
President Truman’s Point Four also 
seems to me a very good method of 
approaching this problem, to that 
extent of giving technical help, et 
cetera, to these underdeveloped 
countries. 


Mr. Reprretp: There seems, then, 
to be a problem with regard to the 
difference between the relatively 
poor and ignorant Orient and the 
disproportionately wealthy Western 
world, especially the United States. 
I wonder what you think of the rela- 
tion between that problem, the dif- 
ference between the advance of the 
Orient and the material advantage 
of the West, to the threatened con- 
flict between Russia, on the one 
hand, and Western Europe and 
America, on the other. Are they the 
same thing or different things? Or 
does one obscure the other? 


Prime Minister Nenru: They 
are different things, but they affect 
each other somewhat no doubt. The 
essential thing, let us say, about 
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India, or the other countries round- 
about, is that the people there are 
concerned chiefly with acquiring 
these primary necessities of life. They 
cannot think about other wider 
problems, except a few persons. Now 
in Europe—and more so in America 
—these primary necessities, generally 
speaking, have been fulfilled, and, 
therefore, the people think of other 
problems. So, in a sense, the think- 
ing is on a little different plane, al- 
though they overlap sometimes. 


Mr. Reprretp: But let me, if I 
may, turn the talk in this direction. 
You speak of the fact that the very 
poor in the Orient can hardly think 
of more than their basic needs. Yet, 
is there not something of a paradox 
here? In the Orient, especially in 
your own country, Pandit Nehru, 
the humane values, the nonmaterial 
values, are greatly stressed, and the 
West, in a sense, must look to the 
East for leadership with regard to 
the humane values, while at the 
same time it is the poverty of the 


East which holds it down. 


Prime Minister Neuru: That is 
perfectly true. Whether you call 
them humane values, or any stand- 
ards or modern values, there is still, 
I think, a strong realization in India 
(I think that there is in the West, 
too, of course) about them. Also, it 
is true that while material prosperity 
is necessary in India, the same value 
is not attached to it, perhaps, as in 
some other parts of the earth’s sur- 
face. Rarely, a man like Gandhi be- 
comes the supreme leader of India, 


a man without possessions, title, au- 
thority—that is, any governmental 
authority, or anything. And yet he 
becomes the supreme leader of India. 


Mr. Reprrztp: In spite of the great 
materialism of the West, the exam- 
ple and the life of Gandhi has, of 
course, as you well know, had an im- 
mense impression even over here— 
indeed, very much here! So that one 
hopes that the influence of India may 
become very great in the leadership 
of the world. 

May I ask you this? I read one of 
your books when I was flying over 
your country last year. I have before 
me a page on which you have writ- 
ten: “There really seems no alterna- 
tive between world conquest and 
world association. There is no choice 
of a middle course.” I wonder if you 
would comment on that statement of 
yours. Why is there no middle 
course? What will be the world asso- 
ciation? 


Prime Minister Neurvu: That is 
rather a difficult question, at least the 
final part of it. But it does seem to 
me that everything in the world 
resulting from the growth of tech- 
nology and science, and the applica- 
tions of them, makes the world 
much smaller and more closely knit 
together. Unless there is full coopera- 
tion between various parts of the 
world, there is likely to be conflict. 
In that sense it is difficult to avoid 
one of the two extreme things. 

Of course, the process of full co- 
operation may not be a very quick 
one. Yet, events are moving so 
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rapidly that it becomes more and 
more necessary for that world co- 
operation to develop. 

What form it might take, it is a 
little difficult to say. Obviously it 
cannot ignore the freedom of na- 
tions. It means ultimately that cer- 
tain forms of sovereignty might be 
given over to some central authority, 
world authority; but, generally 
speaking, it would deal with world 
affairs, international affairs; and, do- 
mestically, every country would be 
completely independent to follow 
any policy it chooses. 


Mr. ReprieLp: What you have just 
said suggests some federal associa- 
tion in which the nations would pre- 
serve their entities. 


Prime Minister Neuru: Yes, if 
you like, you can call it “federal,” 
though, to begin with, the authority 
of that federal structure must be 
very limited. Gradually, as people get 
used to it, it might increase. 


Mr. Reprretp: You have yourself 
played the leading role in the devel- 
oping association of Asiatic nations, 
one with another, and that seems to 
some of us here to represent the de- 
velopment of a certain regional re- 
sponsibility and consciousness com- 
parable with what perhaps is taking 
place in Europe. Does this suggest 
to you that the development of such 
regional associations moves in the 
direction of that larger, world-wide 
association? 


Prime Minister Neuru: The de- 
velopment in Asia has not proceeded 
very far, not so far as in Europe, for 


instance. It is more on the mental 
plane, if I may say so, than the prac- 
tical plane. But I think that it is 
very likely that regional associations 
might grow up. But Asia is too big 
an area perhaps for a regional asso- 
ciation. It is much too big. Southeast 
Asia is good area, and Western Asia, 
Eastern Asia. Again there may be 
some kind of closer association 
among all these regional areas. 


Mr. RepFrELp: So you would feel 
that the development of these re- 
gional areas is not an obstacle to the 
development of world association? 


Prime Minister Nenrvu: No, I do 
not think that it should be an obsta- 
cle. It depends how it develops. But 
I think even if they develop, they 
should clearly keep in view this 
world objective and not get in the 
way of it. 


Mr. Reprretp: What you have 
just said suggests, again, to the mind 
that the development of regional 
associations and the extension of re- 
sponsibility for what might be called 
planning for world welfare, begin- 
ning with economic problems, may 
be ways in which a threatened war 
could be made less probable. What 
are your views as to what will be 
wise conduct on the part of, let us 
say, Americans, who are so eager for 
peace? 


Prime Minister Nenrv: It would 
be presumptuous on my part to go 
about advising great countries as to 
what they should do, but I think 
that an approach on economic lines 


would help. The real difficulty today 
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seems to me more psychological. The 
practical difficulties are there, of 
course. I think that if the approach 
were less concerned with the fear 
complex, each country would be in 
a better position to act for peace. 


Mr. Repriexp: Is there anything 
in your experience, especially in In- 
dia, which might help us to see that 
the difficulty is in part, as you say, 
psychological and help us to see how 
to develop a greater confidence? The 
question is, I recognize, as you say, 
presumptuous. Perhaps you would 
rather comment on the future role 
which you would hope India to play 
in a peaceful world. 


Prime Minister Neuru: The fu- 
ture role, I hope, would be to pro- 
mote this world cooperation. 


Mr. RepFietp: Some of us think 
that that might be, indeed, a role in 
which India would be leader. The 
very fact that the West and Russia 
are now poles of military power and 
industrial power perhaps disqualifies 
either such group. I do not want to 
put words in your mouth, but I 
would like merely to say, and you 
comment as you will, that some of 
us think that from what you have 
said, India is the country in which 
this effort for world association 
might well find its headquarters. 


Prime Minister Neurv: I do not 
like this idea of India, or any coun- 
try, becoming a leader in any such 
effort because thinking in that way 
itself brings difficulties; and people 
react wrongly to it. But to say that 


India should work to its utmost 
capacity to that end I can under- 
stand. It has a certain advantage in 
that it has no burdens from the past 
to carry. After our independence, 
two years ago, we are connected 
with many countries in friendly 
ways but in nevertheless a detached 
way. We have no enmities, no such 
complications as most other coun- 
tries have because of past history. 
Therefore, India, in a sense, is situ- 
ated somewhat better to help in that 
process, but help in cooperation with 
others with no claims to leadership. 

Well, here in the present-day 
world, people talk of the atom bomb 
and are afraid of all the possible con- 
sequences which even this present 
generation might have to face. It is 
a very extraordinary situation, be- 
cause one may say that science and 
the applications of science have de- 
veloped so much that it should be 
easily possible for the whole world to 
satisfy not only the primary needs of 
humanity but other needs, also, and 
to have full opportunities of individ- 
ual or group development without 
the necessity of any conflict. I think 
that it can be mathematically shown 
that it is possible for the whole world 
to prosper if the resources of the 
world were turned in the direction 
of the betterment of humanity, in- 
stead of so much of them being used 
for and wasted for purposes of war 
and the preparation for war. So, for 
the first time in history, mankind 
has the key to its own happiness in 
its own hands. We know that pos- 
sibly two, three, hundred years ago 
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if this problem had been posed, it 
should have been difficult to answer, 
because all of mankind could not be 
prosperous together, three or four 
hundred years ago. 

But today it can be mathemati- 
cally shown and proved that man- 
kind can be. And, yet just then, 
when we can solve a problem which 
has afflicted the world through ages 
past, we, so to speak, in our own 
good will or ill will, raise this new 
problem which may be exemplified 
today by the atom bomb. Of course, 
the atom bomb is only a symbol of 
other things. It is an extraordinary 
thing that we live in fear of it all the 
time, not knowing when suddenly 
disaster may descend upon us. 


I am not terribly afraid of it, first- 
ly, because I do not think that there 
is much likelihood of that disaster 
descending upon us in the near fu- 
ture or for some years to come. I 
hope that if these years are properly 
utilized, it will never come, provided 
we do work to that end consciously, 
provided we are not terribly afraid. 
What the real danger of the situation 
is, is that out of fear wrong steps 
might be taken. 

We have got into this vicious 
circle. I am quite certain that in the 
world today there are very, very few 
persons who can conceivably think 
of war; that in every country vast 
numbers of people, almost everyone, 
desires peace. 


